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* PETIOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.” —Cowper. 
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LAURA LOFT. 
A TALE OF WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 
CHAPTER XXI.—JUSTICE IS JUSTICE. 

Wuen Charles Leporel called the strange visitor 
away from Aline, it was to take him to his studio; 
but not to paint him, as she had supposed. There 
Mr. Grey waited for him, and the first words he 
saluted him with were a question as to how he liked 

the first sample” of the Beverley family. 
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The stranger, who was no other than Mr. Graham, 
Mrs. Beverley’s uncle, replied that he was well 
satisfied, and if the others were like her, he should 
have good hope that he could do well for all. 
He had, like a wise man, determined to see and 
judge for himself as to the effect it would have on 
his own comfort and their welfare, to transport a 
colony of relations to his far-off home before he con- 
sented to allow such a step to be taken. He had no 


| pleasant memories of his niece. She had ever been 
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selfish, indolent, and wilful, and unless her character 
were much altered for the better by time and trial, 
he did not see his way to bearing the burden of her 
in Canada, though he was willing to spare from his 
ample means to place her above want in England. 
He was a man of few words, clear in his views and 
resolute in carrying them out. 80, no business 
at that time hindering him, he sailed at once, and, 
as soon as he could after his arrival, ee get him- 
self at Mr. Grey’s office, saying, ‘‘Good morning, 
sir; Mr. Grey, I presume.” 

On Mr. Grey’s bowing assent, he continued, ‘“‘ lam 
John Graham from Canada, come to answer your letter 
respecting my relations, the Beverleys.” The old 
lawyer smiled; he thought to himself, ‘‘The Graham 
blood is not in your niece!” He related all the 
story, ‘‘nothing extenuating, nor setting down aught 
in malice.” 

Mr. Graham’s thin lips got thinner from com- 
pression as he heard Mrs. Beverley’s conduct through- 
out described. ‘‘Then,” he said, when the lawyer 
had finished, ‘‘ one is provided for, and one only?” 

Mr. Grey told him how Aline was situated, and 
said he doubted not that the good service rendered 
to her by Miss Loft would..e carried on by her 
friends the Leporels, 64 by Mr. and Mrs. 
Davenant, and that shé ht be Gonsidered as 
provided for, inasmucls af Was leatning how to 
provide for herself. 


‘Good! who is Miss Lott? asked My, Graham. 
The lawyer gave & $ sketch of history, 
with @ shrug that s did not like her. 


‘‘ And where is she?” asked the Can 

‘““Who? Miss Loft? Oh, somewhere with an 
uncle, I believe. She ifs made home anh easant 
place to go to, no doubt, and no wonder, e may 
have returned. I heatd this from Charles Leporel 


some time ago; but what signifies about Her?” 
“ Much ; F fool indebted to her for her kindness 


to my niece,” said My, Graham. 

‘‘ Ah, but she behaved Very ill to her paréfits, and 
I think it is well for your niece that she escaped 
from her pernicious influence,” said Mr. Grey, 

“From your description, her parents behaved 
very ill to her,’”’ said Mr. Graham. 

“Oh, spoilt her, and then turned her adrift for 
the boy. Yes, but that didn’t justify her,” replied 
the lawyer. 

‘What right has a man to give everything to & 
child beeause he is a doy (and can, therefore, work 
for himself and do better without help) to tho 
defrauding of a girl, who cannot work for herself. 
I say it is great injustice, and when I go to thank 
Miss Loft, which I shall do, I will tell her parents 
80.’ 

‘* But she says women are equal to men, and can 
do all that men can do!” said the lawyer, who was 
strongly prejudiced against Laura. 

‘‘She must know better now; equal she may think 
herself; but the other mistake, of being as well able 
to get an independent position, she must have found 
out by this time.” 

“Well, but these Beverleys?” said the lawyer, 
who had no time to waste on Laura. 

After a short discussion, it was agreed that Mr. 
Graham should go to the Leporels and see Aline, 
without disclosing to her his name, He did so, and 
the = has been described and its effect on 
him told. 
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of their young protéyée was favourable, and after 
further consultation, it was agreed that Mr. Gre 

should take him, still in his incognito, to form a 
judgment on the others. We left them in the 
parlour, where they waited Mrs. Beverley’s answer 
to the note. 

Mrs. Batts speedily returned, saying that “the 
lady couldn’t see to business, being as she was a-bed, 
but if the gentlemen and kind friends would call in 
the afternoon (after she’ve had some dinner, sir,” 
she said confidentially to Mr. Graham, as she 
opened her hand and looked with a smile on the 
money) ‘‘she would be glad to see them.” 

Not sorry to escape the interview, Mr. Grey 
pressed his companion to return to his house, and 
departed, with no small feeling of relief at the pro- 
spect of getting rid of such a burden. 

Aline, from Sally’s description, was sure it was the 
“‘ sitter” that had interrupted her in the morning, 
who had so benevolently provided for their present 
wants, and in heart returned thanks for the sudden 
turning of her fears into joy. The little girls, who 
were tired of so many dinners of rice pudding, which 
tasted more of water than milk, and had very little 
sugar in it, watched meat frying in the pan with 
great satisfaction, and a marvellous change was 
effected in the whole household by means of the 
coin placed in Sally’s hands. It was a day of feast- 
ing indeed, for while ‘“‘they for whom nothing was 
prepared ”’ gladly partook of the “‘ portion sent,” he 
who sent it had the rich satisfaction of being made 
@ messenger of mercy in 4 season of need. 

He returned as appointed, and saw that his niece, 
though more humble in manner, was unchanged ; he 
therefore, after havin disclosed his name—for she 
had no recollection of him—told her he would under- 
take for her support in England, and that he agreed 
with her a life in Canada would be better left to 
ab ones; 

“‘T hope you won’t take Bella from me,” she said ; 
‘“‘ she waits on me nicely; and has a very good idea 
of millinery, and can do up my caps and boniets so 
well no one would believe they wete home-made ; 
and I couldn’t do without some one, of course.” 

Mr. Graham would not argue the question on 
which hung the important issue of Mrs, Beverley’s 

onnets me, caps ; he resolved to see all the girls and 

for himself, and then act on his judgment. 

was very striking, even to the unsophisticated 
Sally, how immediately Mrs. Beverley, the pressure 
of poverty being taken off, rose to her old ways of 
thinking and feting. She had sunk down into a 
state of abject despondency; while want stared her in 
the face, her only relief seemed to be in finding fault 
with her “friends” for allowing her to suffer, and 
with her husband’s memory for having brought such 
suffering upon her. She was now equally triumphant, 
and planned this and that improvement in tho ap- 
pointments of house and person, as if the sole object 
of her uncle had been to bring again into action all 
her suppressed extravagance. She told Sally, with 
some haughtiness, thut she “would not leave her 
house yet till her plans were established; but that 
as soon as that was done, of course she must take a 
suitable residence.” 

Gratitude, either to the origin of her relief or the 
hand employed to provide it, did not appear in a 
look or an accent; and when she discovered her 
uncle’s final intentions were so much less to her taste 





Charles was heartily pleased that his impression 





and below her expectations than she had anticipated, 
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she spoke of him without shame as ‘mean and un- 
natural,” and ‘‘ wondered how he could be so selfish.” 

Mr. Graham was not long, as we have intimated, 
in doing what he meant to do; accordingly he had, 
after consulting with the Leporels and the old lawyer, 
settled the future of every one of the six children, 
with that of the mother and Sally (whom he justly 
looked on a8 his to provide for), and was ready to 
sail for Canada before Mrs. Beverley had determined 
whether her second mourning should be “ grey and 
black,” or ‘‘ black and grey.” He had a thing to 
do yet, and that was to thank Laura, and try to pre- 
sent her case in what he thought a just light to her 
father and mother; so he took a ticket for Great 
Hurley and started early in the morning, a few days 
before the packet was to sail. We will, however, 
go there first, and see how Mr. Loft and his wife 
bore the prospect of their daughter’s return. 

Very ill, very ill indeed, and worse as the return 
drew nearer. While she was alarmingly ill, they 
were prepared to sacrifice everything, to forgive and 
forget everything; but since Mrs. Peckchaff’s letter 
had declared her to be ‘‘ quite well, if she could only 
think so,” they had slackened considerably in their 
fervour of feeling, and inwardly and privately, of 
course, hoped that she wouldn’t ‘“‘ think so” just yet. 
The evil day would and must come, but the longer 
it was delayed the better. So they thought and so 
thought little Tommy, who had a vague feeling of 
dislike of the very mention of her coming, though 
she had never been allowed really to interfere with 
him. : 

Mr. Loft could not shake off the bitterness of his 
disappointment and his strong sense of the ingratitude 
of his firstborn. Sometimes Mrs. Peckchaff’s home 
truths returned to his memory, but he always justified 
himself, and heaped blame on his unnatural daughter. 
He did not possess the secret of comfort ; his character 
and bodily constitution were in direct antagonism 
with it; he was in high spirits and excited when his 
peculiar desires were gratified, but when he was 
thwarted, after the first outburst of anger, his vexa- 
tion turned inward,and fed upon his mind and heart, 
to the destruction of his peace. Like a balloon that 
has no inherent power to rise, but. depends solely on 
inflation, his seasons of hilarity were the result of 
some cause foreign to himself. Mrs. Loft, being 
more placid, or, as he said, incapable of feeling 
strongly, would have waited till the trouble came to 
fret over it, but the effect it produced on her husband 
made it a trouble beforehand, and many a day of 
heartache it cost her as she saw the gloom that was 
deepening on his spirit. 

® was pacing, with his arms folded and his head 
down, up and down the room, in a way usual with 
him when the ‘fire was burning within; an open 
letter lay on the table, and Mrs. Loft was sitting 
planning a new dress for Tommy, ‘which woul 
keep his dear chest warm in the winter.” ‘You 
see, no apology !”’ he said, suddenly stopping. 

“She did apologise to you yourself, Thomas,” 
said Mrs. Loft. 

“When she thought she was going to die!” he 
exclaimed, with his sarcastic smile. 

“But I don’t see so much amiss with the letter,” 
she said, after a pause. 

‘When did you ever see anything that was not 
plain to the blind?” he asked, angrily. 

Mrs. Loft knew that reply, while he was in this 
mood, was worse than useless, so she went on with 





her pattern, and as she was, as Sally expressed it, 
‘‘ used to being uncomfortable,” sho was able to give 
full attention to it, in spite of her husband’s unquiet. 

“So indulgent as I ever was to her!” he ejacu- 
lated, taking another turn; “ when did I ever deny 
anything?” 

Nothing,” thought Mrs. Loft, “till poor Tommy 
came, and it wasn’t the dear child’s fault if ho did 
then.” 

But her heart was not hardened against her 
daughter. As long as she was kind to the little boy, 
and did not assume “ the mistress” so entirely over 
all Hurley, she was ready to be tolerant of much 
that was not pleasaat, and could not quite forget the 
days when the pretty little girl, with her beautiful 
eyes, stood at her father’s knee, repeating wonder- 
ful things, to the admiration of the assembled audi- 
tors. The settled conviction that the more clever 
she grew the more disagreeable she got, made the 
mother tremble whenever little Tommy showed signs 
of precocity; but anxious as his father was to sco 
him a prodigy, surpassing Laura in her brightest 
days, he felt that there was too strong a dash of the 
‘‘Peckchaff” in him to allow of his being a perfect 
Loft. 

“The gentleman waits to see you, sir,” said a 
servant, presenting a card. 

‘¢ Show him in here!” said Mr. Loft. 

Mrs. Loft looked up ; the table was scattered over 
with scraps of flannel and papers. 

‘“‘The drawing-room, Thomas; your study,” she 
meekly sogntbod. 

“ Here!” said Mr. Loft, with a frown, and the 
servant vanished. 

Mrs. Loft, wisely, did not look up, so the frown 
was lost upon her, but it was still on her husband’s 
face when the man ushered in Mr. Graham, therefore 
the first impression he made on that gentleman was 
not a favourable one. 

“‘T am a stranger to you, sir, but I come to dis- 
charge a debt of gratitude, You see my name; I am 
from Canada.” 

Mr. Loft bowed pompously, the frown still linger- 
ing on his brow, and said he had no knowledge of 
the name, nor was he aware of any gratitude due to 
him from an individual bearing it. 

‘‘T owe much to your worthy daughter, sir, for 
her kindness to a relative of mine, and as I find she 
has not yet returned to her home, and I don’t know 
where to look for her, I come to thank you in her 
stead, and I beg you will mention the same to her. 
I have brought a small token of esteem, which I 
would have been glad to put into her hands, but you 
will do it for me.’ 

Mr. Graham drew a parcel from his great-coat 
pocket and laid it on the table. 

Mr. Loft coughed a little, and stiffened his back 
and pulled p Paes shirt collar, and did a few more 
preparatory things, and when he had got full com-- 
mand of his voice, said, ‘‘I am ignorant, sir, of what 
Miss Loft’s movements have been since she left my 
house. I am very glad if she has ‘worthily’ 
assisted any one belonging to you or any one else.” 

Mr. Graham saw plainly that he was not well 
received; but this did not deter him from his purpose. 
He took a seat, to which Mr. Loft, who was still 
standing, had not invited him (the omission being 
less from ill manners than loss of presence of mind 
through the unexpected complimentary tribute to the 
offending Laura), and, in as few words as possible, 

Yy2 
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told the story of the Beverleys, and the kindness 
shown to them in the person of Aline. 

Mrs. Loft was unfeignedly pleased, and, if her 
husband had not been there, would have assured 
Mr. Graham that Laura, with all her faults, was 
very generous and knew how to do a kindness as 
well as any one. But she saw the cloud get thicker 
and thicker on his brow, and she thought the safest 
thing she could do for her daughter’s admirer and 
herself, was to decamp. So she gathered up her 
work and went off to Tommy’s play-room to comfort 
herself with seeing if the wants of ‘‘ the dear little 
chest’ would be met by her contrivance. 

When the coast was clear, Mr. Loft comforted 
himself, in his fashion, by giving vent to a shower 
of bitter reproaches against his unnatural daughter, 
who could be good and benevolent to strangers, 
while turning her back on her own flesh and blood, 
and flying in the face of her highest relative duties. 
Mr. Graham heard him out patiently, and then said, 
‘What caused Miss Loft to leave her home ?” 

Mr. Loft immediately burst forth into a vehement 
charge of jealousy, and said that, instead of re- 
weer with her parents in the gift of a son and 

eir to them, she had hated the innocent child, and 
as soon as she was able had abandoned home, in 
order to be out of sight of him. 

‘*T really don’t wonder at it!” said Mr. Graham. 
**T don’t see, speaking after the way of the world, 
that she was much to be blamed!” 

Mr. Loft gasped; his utterance was choked by 
indignation, and his eyes got fiercer and larger as 
he tried to stare Mr. Graham into a sense of his 
audacity. 

‘“Now, just look here,” said that gentleman, 
quite coolly; ‘you, we'll say, are looking to re- 
ceive a large property, you are treated for years as 
the heir—called the heir, and so on—well, on a 
sudden, there steps in one who says, ‘I am the heir, 
and not you!’ and ho is actually made such, and 
you are laid aside. How would you like this?” 

Mr. Loft prepared to answer, but Mr. Graham 
prevented him. ‘‘ Not atall; norshould I, nor would 
any one. Your daughter, being naturally high- 
spirited, resented it as unjust, and it was unjust, 
say what you will, to hand over all to the infant 
son, and leave her with nothing, or next to it.” 

‘The law—the custom of the country—the neces- 
sary keeping up of family name,” Mr. Loft began 
to stammer out. 

‘* Ah, sir, the law and the custom are bad, and 
the family name could be kept up on half of your 
property as well as on all of it,” said Mr. Graham. 

Mr. Loft did not answer, and Mr. Graham went 
on, ‘‘ Why didn’t you halve your property, and give 
your daughter to understand that you had done so? 
She would have seen justice in this. You condemn 
the principle of women being able to think and act 
for themselves so as to carve out a living; yet you 
endow the boy, who, asa man, may work honour- 


ably in any calling, with all your substance, and” 


leave the helpless girl to get on as she can.” 

“Hardly necessary to explain to you, sir, that 
Miss Loft had property of her own,” said Mr. Loft, 
trying to display a dignified calmness, though his 
excitement nearly suffocated him. 

‘*T heard so, and this property she lost through—” 

‘Her own presumption in acting for herself, 
without asking my advice,” Mr. Loft said, inter- 
rupting him. 





“Yes, of course, with all her good parts, she was 
not equal to a rogue, and she was wrong to trust 
one. The transaction shows how unfit a woman, 
without previous training, is to cope with the world; 
therefore, how right it is to provide for her.” 

Insensibly, Mr. Loft’s anger was softened down ; 
he felt, just as he always did with Mrs. Peckchaff, 
the superiority that self-possession gave a man; 
and besides, he was touched by the respectful way 
in which the Canadian spoke of his firstborn, and he 
could not but feel there was truth in the charge that 
she had been unjustly treated, though he was not 
prepared to confess it. 

Mr. Graham had a way of putting things that 
carried conviction with it, and when the conversa- 
tion was over, Mr. Loft was in a different frame of 
mind towards his daughter from that in which her 
advocate had found him. 

Having obtained a hearing, more favourable than 
he had expected, and done what he thought gratitude 
and justice demanded for Aline’s benefactress, Mr. 
Graham left Hurley pretty sure that the ‘‘ one good 
turn” which “another had deserved” had been a 
really good one to Laura, and that he should hear 
of amicable relations being established in the 
family. 

Mrs. Loft would not venture from the play-room 
till the sound of her husband’s voice, in an urbane 
pit<h, pressing his visitor to remain to luncheon, as 
he accompanied him to the hall door, assured her 
of a calm. She did not allude to what had passed, 
nor did he, till taking up the parcel, which still lay 
on the table, he remarked, ‘Certainly she has 
singular powers—a mind of the first order. If she 
would be a sister to our boy, she might be an inesti- 
mable benefit!” 

Mrs. Loft sighed; she never could think comfort- 
ably of Laura and Tommy together. 

‘This letter, after all, perhaps, was not meant to 
be what I thought, independent and proud!” 

‘¢ T didn’t seo that it was,” said Mrs. Loft. 

‘“* You!’ said Mr. Loft, ‘‘I wonder how she 
really is, and if—’’ Mrs. Loft did not hazard another 
opinion, and her husband, with the letter in one 
hand, and the parcel in the other, betook himself to 
the study. 

“You were right about this letter; it is not meant 
to be defiant, though it has that appearance on first 
reading,’ said Mr. Loft. 

Mrs. Loft was as much surprised as pleased to 
hear that she was right, on the authority of such a 


judge. 


*T have determined—that is, if you concur, for, if 
you object, it cannot be done, your property being 
concerned in it—but with your concurrence, I have 
determined to write to her, and say she shall come 
home—if she does come—not from necessity but from 
free choice, for I will make over to her at once a 
sum equal to that which Miss Dorothy Peckchaff 
left her, and then she can (allowing me to see it 
properly invested) either continue a stranger to us, 
or find a home here and suffer the money to accu- 
mulate. Do you approve _ 

“Qh, certainly,” said Mrs. Loft. : 

‘Tt will be but right, perhaps, and it will acquit 
me—us—of the slightest charge of harshness or 
injustice.” 

‘* Certainly,” said Mrs. Loft. 

“Tommy will never feel it?’’ said Mr. Loft. 

« Dear little love—that ho won’t!” said Mrs. Loft. 
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And if she returns, convinced of my—our—gene- 
rosity towards her, it will be all the better for him.” 

‘«T am very glad about it,” said Mrs. Loft. 

“Very well, then I will write at once; I admit 
that to receive her as a willing inmate will be worth 
a sacrifice, and I think she will be subdued, quite 
subdued, by this.” 

Mr. Loft, who, as a matter of form, had asked his 


wife’s opinion and consent to what he had resolved 
to do, proceeded to write the letter, and his wife 
returned to Tommy and the scrap-book, hoping that 
giving Laura the money would make her friendly 
with them, but that she would make use of it in 
providing a home for herself better suited to her 
than Hurley, and leave her and her darling in 
peace. 








A CALL AT TRISTAN D’ACUNHA. 


tia years ago a ship, in going out to India, 
struck upon some rocks, and drifted on to an 
island. The-crew and passengers landed with 
difficulty, and saved but little provision from the 
wreck before it was broken up by the storm. 

What a desolate home they had! The island was 


hundred miles from Cape colony, a stray bit of 
rock in the wild desert of waters. It is seven miles 
long and about seven broad. Two other smaller 
islands, Inaccessible and Nightingale, are five-and- 
twenty miles off on either side. Like Ascension, 
St. Helena, and St. Paul’s, they are all volcanic, 
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THE SETILEMENT ON TRISTAN D’ACUNHA, 


utterly destitute of means to sustain human life, and 
the climate was wet and cold. The stores were soon 
exhausted, and famine seemed approaching with the 
irresistible force of an armed man. The desolate 
ones called upon God in their trouble, and he saved 
them out of their distresses. A flock of sea-birds 
suddenly visited the island. Small fires were made 
to attract the wanderers, many of which were 
attracted by the glare, and so were caught. The 
coast also was covered with eggs, like snow. In five 
days the screeching tribe disappeared. ; 
Again did the Divine Provider deliver in extre- 
mity. A vast number of manatees, or sea-cows, 
tele After sundry trials, the liver of these big, 
blubberly animals was pronounced, safe food, to the 
comfort of the wretched ones. a 
A boat had been built meanwhile, but was unfor- 
tunately lost in the launching. A second trial 
proved successful, and the party happily gained the 
larger island of the group, Tristan D’Acunha. Here 
they found friends, as a little colony of about a 
dozen persons had settled there, under one Corporal 
Glass. He had remained after a small English 
garrison had left; for the Island of St. Helena had 
then Napoleon as a State prisoner, and Ascension and, 
istan were occupied by our troops. 
But where is this said Tristan D’Acunha ? a 
t is an island in the Southern Ocean, twelve 





being of basalt, greenstone, and ashes. With the 
exception of a patch of arable*land at the north- 
west end, Tristan has not even a — 
available. The bold cliffs dare the step of an 
invader, and mountains culminate in a central peak 
8,300 feet high. ‘The top is a crater, now filled with 
a lake 2,000 feet round, whose shore is of strewn 
cinders and ashes. ‘Trees were thick on the low- 


lands till a few years ago, when a severe storm from 
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DISTANT VIEW OF TRISTAN D’ACUNHA. 


the African cuast brought a number of insects which 
consumed the vegetation. it 

One of the accompanying illustrations exhibits the 
island as its snowy peak glistens above the belt of 
clouds. The other sketch marks the position of the 
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settlement now called Edinburgh, from the visit of 
our Sailor Prince a few years ago. 

In a recent voyage the writer called in there, the 
ship being in want of fresh provisions after a pro- 
tracted voyage. It was with some anxiety that we 
passengers watched from the earliest dawn for the 
expected visitors. As we cruised along the shore 
we saw the little Falmouth Bay with its-landing- 
place, and could easily distinguish ten or a dozen 
white cottages on the flat high point. But there was 
no evidence of life. From a ravine in the lofty cliffs 
smoke was distinguishable, and this raised our hopes. 
At length a boat was noticed making towards us. 
We lay-to for the reception of our company. As it 
had been rumoured that some members of the Pit- 
cairn Island family were on Tristan, having been 
emigrants from Norfolk Island, we eagerly scanned 
the faces of the nine men who approached us; but 
nothing of the South Sea Islands type was there. 
We had been wholly misinformed about the transfer. 
The nine men we could distinguish were two whites, 
and the rest of varied shades; but where was the 
stock we looked for with such concern? When, 
however, the boat came alongside, there were hauled 
up sheep, pigs, geese, fowls, eggs, bottles of milk, 
cranberries, and, joy of all to weary voyagers, a 
bunch of real flowers ! 

The leader of the party was an elderly man, with 
a large flowing white beard and a simple though in- 
telligent expression of countenance. He was dressed 
in full European costume ; though, for want of Wel- 
lingtons, as he said, he was content, like the others, 
with a sandal of undressed bullock-skin. When 
shaking hands with him I civilly asked his name. 
That was Peter Green. Thirty-four years ago he 
had been a castaway upon that rugged shore. He 
was so well pleased rith his new life there that he 
was willing to remain with the race. He married a 
lady with a shade of colour, one of the pure merino 
sort being difficult to obtain, and now had four sons 
and four daughters. A handsome fellow, with suf- 
ficient signs to indicate maternal descent, was 
pointed out to me as one son. Two of his daughters 
were settled at the Cape colony. One of them re- 
cently came on a trip with her children to visit their 
grandfather. The old gentleman, or ‘“ governor,” as 
we styled him, stayed to breakfast with us. He 
negotiated the sales, and in his business capacity 
evidenced no Yankee shrewdness, though no untu- 
tored incapacity. He quietly named his prices, 
which were moderate, and never entertained a bar- 
gain. He was only agent for others, he told us. The 
owners fixed the rate, and he required no more. To 
one passenger who offered three shillings for an 
unsold goose, he simply observed, ‘‘ No, I can’t, as I 
shall be asked for five shillings.” To all our ques- 
tions he gave deliberate answers, in so gentle and 
yet respectful a tone as to exhibit the propriety of a 
gentleman and the simplicity of a child of nature. 
‘With a quiet smile he rather reproved our addressing 
him as governor. ‘‘ I am no more than the rest,”’ he 
said; ‘ we are all equal on the island.” 

There was one youth, the youngest of the party, 
who greatly interested me. The good sense, good 
manners, and good feeling displayed in his replies to 
my questions, convinced me that, notwithstanding his 
scholastic ignorance, he was one of nature’s noblemen. 
I ought not to shock the fastidious; but, in spite of his 
blushes and his fair forehead, he had enough of the 
taint of Canaan to haye made him a chattel once. 


Like all the others, he spoke with a pure English 
accent, and with even grammatical correctness. In 
this respect, certainly, these out-of-the-world is- 
landers were superior to most of our erew and pas- 
sengers. It was this youth who expressed so much 
surprise when I inquired what they did when they 
quarrelled, having neither law nor ruler. 

‘Oh! sir,” said he, while his full, dark eyes had 
a beautiful expression, ‘‘ we never quarrel.”’ 

Inquisitive about woman’s life on the island, I 
learned that females had the predominance iu 
numbers. 

‘But how do you get married?” I asked of one 

‘We get a ship captain, calling in, to marry us,” 
was the reply. 

Some readers may not be aware that masters of 
vessels have authority to perform that interesting 
ceremony at sea, and that the knot so tied is as 
legally tight as if drawn together by a registrar or a 
clergyman. ‘The islanders were satisfied with the 
quarter-deck fashion. It was easy for bride and 
bridegroom to put off from the shore and be duly 
turned off by the skipper. 

As to burials, they were simply ordered, and the 
bodies were decently interred in a plot of ground 
enclosed for a cemetery. The christening of the 
children was not so easily managed. 

‘“‘But how do you manage without doctors?” was 
my next inquiry. There was a smile at this, and a 
‘““We don’t want them, sir.” A man, who looked 
about five-and-twenty, told me that there had been 
but four deaths on the island since he was born. 
When our captain asked the old man if he needed 
any medicines, his answer was, ‘‘ Well, we have a 
ship’s medicine chest knocking about, but there’s 
very little poyee in it.” He did not ask further 
respecting the drugs. 

0 the question, ‘‘ How do you live?” satisfactory 
replies were received. The sea abounded with fish, 
and they had boats and lines. They had the eggs 
of wild fowl and civilised hens. Wild hogs were on 
the neighbouring islands. There were herds of 
cattle and flocks of sheep, bartering which they 
could get luxuries. They fad about five hundred of 
each sort of stock. The dairy was well attended to. 

Some one had placed goats on Tristan, and there 
were several hundreds. A short time ago these all 
disappeared. This was a great mystery. Ono day 
they were ‘seen, and the next they were gone. It 
was no epidemic that had destroyed them; and 
though a hunt had been made up to the snowy peak 
itself, not a bone of the departed could be rte I 
spoke to several of the men about the goats. They 
all seemed to feel it no joking matter. e old man 
was very serious about it, and referred to the pigs of 
old that were driven down a steep place into the sea ; 
many steep places were round about Tristan. 

About one hundred acres of land had been enclosed 
and fairly divided among the people. Yet the culti- 
vation was not so great as it once was. The attacks 
of a fly and the audacity of the mice so interfered 
with corn-growing, that it is now the custom to de- 

end upon the American whalers for a supply of 

our. A fortnight ago they exchanged beef and 
mutton for thirty barrels of flour. Potatoes are 
extensively grown for traffic. We purchased old 
and new crops. ana were well pleased with the 
flavour of the root. The orchards are thriving, 


though peaches and apples were not ripe enough for 





plucking at the time of our visit. 
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In conducting their barter, the islanders are not 
without difficulties. Sometimes, when a vessel is 
lying-to, a sudden change of wind may compel the 
captain to set sail just as the shore boat puts off with 
acargo. Then, again, a heavy sea occasionally leaps 
into their modest craft, drowning the live stock tied 
together at the bottom. While our ship bought 
nearly twenty pounds’ worth of produce, another may 
only take a few shillings’ worth. Prices were mode- 
rate considering the trouble. The sheep cost a pound 
each, the pigs about fifteen shillings, eggs a penny, 
milk a shilling a quart, potatoes threehalfpence a 
pound, and fresh fish and cranberries a mere trifle. 
They took clothes and cash in payment. 

There were a dozen families in Tristan D’Acunha, 
comprising seventy-two individuals, dwelling in com- 
fortable hguses of four to six rooms each. One of 
our visitors, it appeared, had gone to St. Helena for a 
wife. Happy in themselves, they require no acces- 
sion to their numbers from without. One of our pas- 
sengers was so much interested in the people, that 
he seriously proposed going ashore with his family 
to undertake the duties of teacher among them. I 
was much struck with the response of the paternal 
white man, delivered with a haste and earnestness 
that showed a little anxiety. ‘‘ No, thank you, sir, we 
have got enough there.” 

They are as one f:mily together now, and want no 
new elements, which may prove but a source of dis- 
cord. The Tristaners can do without a master, and 
can agree among themselves as brethren. The moral 
tone of the island is conspicuously exhibited in this 
very political equality. The families have their own 
independent property, but own no allegiance to one 
head, elective or hereditary. 

‘But what can you do when a dispute occurs?” I 
asked of another. His reply furnishes a key to their 
government—‘‘ We all try and get it settled as soon 
as possible.’’ Blessed are the peacemakers in such 
a case! To a similar question from another pas- 
senger, a young man said, ‘“‘Our disputes are very 
trifling, and are soon settled.”” Referring to quarrels, 
one remarked, ‘‘ No little ill-feeling between persons 
lasts above a day.’’ Would that all professing Chris- 
tians, and Christian governments as well, could act 
upon the divine maxim of ‘‘ Let not the sun go down 
upon your wrath.””’ When a difficulty arose, in- 
volving a question of judgment, it was referred at 
once to the superior in age and education—the gentle 
and sensible Peter Green. 

As the men stood on the deck, conversing with the 
passengers and crew, they seemed to be head and 
shoulder taller. Their dress, with the exception of 
that of the two whites, consisted of trousers, shirt, 
cap, and moccasins. They were well-developed, 
muscular fellows. But, in the gentleness of their 
manners, their almost feminine softness, their agree- 
able smile, their serene expression of face, their 
respectful demeanour, their courtesy and kindliness 
when addressing each other, they were certainly 
superior to our ship company. Even the rough 
sailors felt it. The carpenter afterwards spoke to 
me about the visitors, and his eyes fairly moistened 
as he said, ‘‘ Indeed, sir, they are very different to 
our chaps. Not a curse, or a cross, unmannerly 





man informed me, in reply to a question, that he did 
not think there was half a bottle of grog on the 
island. Some one asked another how they got on 
for drink. He answered, ‘‘We are. a vast deal 
better without any at all. We try not to think about 
it. We don’t want any quarrels here.” 

And it was so. The same human nature exists on 
the basaltic rock of the Southern Ocean as in the 
back streets of civilisation. Drink, obtained with 
meg: would change the character of the place. 

‘“* How do you manage for school?” was asked. 

** Not very well,” the old man said. ‘‘ We do the 
best we can, and teach the youngsters according to 
our means. But school-books are much wanted, and 
mee calling here have none to give us.” 

The gazelle-eyed lad, when interrogated, informed 
me that he could not read. The transmission of a 
quantity of stationery, copybooks, primers, maps, and 
class-books would be gratefully received. VPicture- 
books and engravings would be a solace in lonely 
winter hours, and be as educational as interesting. 
I fancy some good soul at the Cape of Good Hope 
might receive the consignment, and forward by a 
fitting opportunity, especially as a colonial schooner 
visits the island on sealing excursions. 

‘‘Have you a minister?” was, of course, an in- 
terrogation. They once had one, who came from 
the Cape of Good Hope. He stayed long enough to 
produce a fever for emigration, and a few years a 
left with forty persons to found a colony on the 
African shore. For one with an Oberlin spirit, like the 
worthy man labouring among the Pitcairn Islanders 
of Norfolk Island, what a pleasing prospect of use- 
fulness and happiness would open up among this 
interesting household! ‘How do you keep the 
Sunday?” I inquired. The old man informed me 
that they did keep it. They left off all unnecessary 
labour. Although they had no building in which to 
meet for worship, they read the Bible and good 
books, and taught religion to the young ones. 
When the party left us they carried away some few 
presents of books, tracts, and hymn-books. They 
were in no want, they said, of Bibles. 

As the boat moved off, we gave the good fellows a 
hearty cheer. They then stood up in the boat, 
removed their caps, and delivered three very em- 
phatic and sympathising ‘‘Hurrahs”’ in response. 
I am not ashamed to own that tears stood in my 
eyes as I watched their departure, and I know that 
similar emotion was felt by some others. 

God bless the simple islanders of Tristan 
D’Acunha ! J. B. 


PRE-HISTORIC HOMES. 


BY HENRY WALKER, F.G.S. 
I. 
cc surprising contributions to the annals 
of primitive Europe have been furnished of late 
years from the beds of the Swiss lakes. Suddenly, 
and almost by accident, the researches of pre-historic 
archeologists were diverted a few years since from 
the land to the water; from caves and pit-dwellings 


word, ever came from their lips. I think our English } »« rwmuli and cromlechs, to the bottom of lake- 


Christians may learn a bit from them.” 


It is right, however, to inform the reader that, | 


whatever the island may have been in the olden 
times, it is now almost a temperance society. One 





pwsms and peat moors, in order to obtain further 
memorials of the ancient European races. Tho 
investigation has been astonishingly successful. Not 
only from the lakes of Switzerland, but also from 
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those of Ireland, Scotland, and even England, archee- 
ology is being largely enriched with strange and 
interesting pictures of primitive man. 

Beneath the surface of Lakes Zurich, Constance, 
and Geneva, in fact, in most of the larger Swiss lakes 
and in several of the smaller ones, there have been 
found, during the last twenty or thirty years, the 
substructures of numerous aquatic dwellings ; 
indeed, of whole villages, which once existed above 
the waters, and formed populous human settlements. 
To-day, the wooden piles on which these lake-villages 
were built may be seen and counted by thousands, 
for they still stand erect in many places beneath the 
water. In some of the lakes these piles are so 
numerous as to look like a forest suddenly snapped 
off by a storm or destroyed by an avalanche. 
In other places these substructures are found 
embedded in peat moors, which in some of the 
Swiss valleys have taken the place of the vanished 
lakes, and here they are as completely buried as 
Herculaneum itself. Travellers who visit these scenes 
find it hard at first to believe that the forests of 
wooden piers are really thousands of years old, so 
fresh and unworn do they look as they stand beneath 
the transparent waters. 

In the larger Swiss lakes, not simply one, but 
many of these strange aquatic settlements have been 
discovered. There are already on record in the 
Lake of Genevamore than twenty; in Lake Constance, 
more than thirty; in Lake Neufchatel, as many as 
fifty separate lake villages. Many others, it is be- 
lieved, still remain to be discovered. In one 
settlement alone, that. at Robenhausen, on Lake 
Pfiffikon, at least 100,000 piles are found still 
standing in the order in which they were placed 
for the support of the contiguous huts. 

Who were the people who erected these ancient 
island homes on the Swiss lakes? and at what period 
did they live? What were the circumstances which 
drove them from the land to the water—to the im- 
mense labour of pile-driving and hut-building on 
the lake? What was the language, and what were 
the occupations of these mysterious communities 


———— 
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LAKE BED AT MEILEN, SHOWING THE POSITION OF THE PILES, 
RELIC-BED, ETC, 


whose names are utterly unknown in history? To 
some of these questions the answers are returned, as 
we shall see, with astonishing minuteness and variety 
of information, the lake-beds themselves being our 
informants. 

It was in the winter of 1853-4, and on the shores 
of Lake Zurich, that the original discovery of the 
Swiss lake-dwellings was made. The level of the 








lakes at this season had fallen extraordinarily low, 
so that the inhabitants took to dredging the mud. 
To their great surprise, the dredgers found at the 
bottom of the lake, some distance from the shore, 
the heads of numerous wooden piles, antlers of deer 
in great numbers, together with implements of stone, 
bone, wood, and earthenware. A resident at Meilen, 
close to the spot, was the first to observe the relics of 
human workmanship, and to appreciate their signi- 
ficance. The implements were submitted to Dr. 
Keller, the eminent antiquary. By correlating the 
whole of the discoveries, Dr. Keller was led to con- 
clude that some of the early communities of Switzer- 
land, in times long anterior to written history, were 
accustomed to dwell upon the lakes instead of the 
dry land. This structure at Meilen had evidently 
been carefully isolated, so that approach from the 
shore could only be had by means of boats or rafts. 
It was seen that the piles thus accidentally discovered 
were the remnants of these ancient aquatic homes of 
man. What other strange relics might not be found 
by further search ? 

The modern piles of this old lake-dwelling at 
Meilen were carefully examined. It was found that 
their lower ends had been originally pointed first by 
fire and then by rude stone hatchets. The hewing, 
or rather hacking of the points, indicated very clearly 
the use of the stone celt, specimens of which were 
found by their side. The implements were of rude 
material and workmanship. Here were knives made 
of sharpened boars’ teeth, hammers and chisels of 
stone, hafted in stags’ horn, arrow-heads of flint, 
bone needles and pins, and other relics of a simple 
people. 

The tidings of this discovery at Meilen soon spread 
throughout Switzerland. The search for lake- 
dwellings became a passion among the Swiss anti- 
quaries, and soon, as we shall see, a flood of light 
was thrown upon the mysterious people who had so 
suddenly made their appearance in history. Much 
of the information thus obtained is now embodied in 
Dr. Ferdinand Keller’s memoirs of the Swiss Pfahl- 
bauten, or lake-dwellings.* 

A lake settlement discovered at Moosseedorf, near 
Berne, in 1855, showed a new feature in the structure 
of the Swiss pile-dwellings, which had not been 
observed at Meilen. Here the settlement, instead of 
being entirely isolated, and accessible only by boats 
or rafts, was found to have been connected with the 
land by a fagot road, laid on the bottom of the lake, 
and forming a bridge or stage. Here at Moosseedorf, 
as in many of the lake-dwellings, the settlement had 
been destroyed by fire; only the charred wood of the 
huts remained. Among the objects found in the 
relic bed was a harpoon of stag’s horn,'a flint saw, 
needles made of boars’ teeth, and numerous fish- 
hooks of boars’ tusks. On the hillock of the adjoin- 
ing shore, flint flakes and cores are so plentiful as to 
suggest that a flint implement manufactory once 
existed here. 

But it is at the little lake of Pfiffikon that we get 
——— the most complete picture of an ancient 
Swiss lake-dwelling. Here the settlement is buried 
in a peat moor. In circumstances so favourable for 
preservation, we see not only the pile-work, but the 
form, mode of erection, and size of the huts; we 
can even get a glance into the interior. Wonderful 

* An English translation of this work is published by Messrs. Long- 


man, to whom we are indebted for permission to engrave the accol- 
panying illustration, 
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to relate, we can walk over the very flooring of these 
wooden dwellings, abandoned thousands of years 
ago. We see before us their hearths and their primi- 
tive household utensils. We learn what were the 
industrial habits, the food, and the clothing of these 
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We see that the substructure of these dwellings 
was, as usual, of piles, consisting of oak, beech, and 
fir, ten or eleven feet long, and pointed at the end 
with stone celts or hatchets. The piles were driven 
a few feet deep into the mud at the bottom of the 


ROBENHAUSEN, AS SEEN JUNE 20, 1865,—PILES OF THE OLD LAKE SETTLEMENT, NOW EMBEDDED IN A PEAT MOOR. 


Peistostc lake-dwelling people of the Swiss val- 
eys. 

Robenhausen, on Lake Pfiffikon, is the spot where 
these strange sights are to be witnessed. The lake 
Village here was built as far as two thousand paces 
from the shore, perhaps in order to be out of the 
teach of the fiery projectiles of enemies, which have 
doubtless often’ been fatal to whole settlements. 
The lake is now no longer a lake, but a peat moor. 
Beneath the peat lie buried the remains of the little 
town which once stood above the waters. Let us 
Peer down into the excavations and become, as it 
Were, the contemporaries of the original inhabitants. 





lake, and stood two or threo feet apart, the heads 
appearing a few feet above the water; they are now 
several feet beneath the peat. The platform for the 
future huts was then laid. This consisted of cross 
timbers and boards, fastened to the upright piles by 
wooden pins. ‘To fill up the chinks in the platform, 
a plaster of mud and fine gravel was laid down, thus 
forming a floor for the dwelling. 

The huts of the Swiss lake-dwellers were not 
round, but rectangular. They were built of poles 
and hurdle-work, and the wattled walls were finished 
off with an outside coating of clay. Large pieces of 
this hurdle-work are met with at the bottom of the 
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lakes and in the peat moors. The roof was formed 
of layers of straw, bark, and rushes. The dwellings 
stood tolerably regular alongside of one another, and 
the space between them was two feet, or, at the 
most, three feet. On the average, they were twenty 
feet long, and twelve feet broad. When the settle- 
ment was considered to have its full complement of 
houses, the outer piles were wattled with branches 
and twigs, perhaps to prevent the uncomfortable 
splashing of the water under the floors of the 
dwellings. 

Here at Robenhausen, any one who will descend 
into the excavations in the peat will see a succession 
of floors and relic beds, with layers of charcoal be- 
tween. The settlement had evidently been burnt 
down several times. The implements and other 
relics which sank into the water when the flooring 
gave way, have thus been treasured up in the relic 
beds beneath, so that the memorials of the successive 
settlements lie here in their chronological order. Let 
us now look at some of the curiosities so remarkably 
preserved at Robenhausen. 

In one relic bed we see a considerable quantity af 
corn (wheat and barley). In a second place ig a mass 
of raw flax, side by side with some platted and 
woven manufactures of the same material. In a 
third place the flax is found by the side of earthen- 
ware balls, which were evidently used for weighting 
the loom, an implement of which the Swiss lake- 
dwellers evidently knew the use.» Under each sepa- 
rate floor is found a granite slab, used for mealing, 
or grinding the corn. Farther on is a@ large store 
of flax in skeins and hanks, or spun, platted, or 
woven into threads, cords, nets, mats, and cloth, just 
as in a modern linen-merehant’s warehouse. 
is no doubt that at the Rebenhausen and other lake- 
dwellings, there were storehouses of different kinds 
of grain, and that in this place the corn was bruised 
and ground, and then baked into a cake or bread on 
hot rounded stones. 

Such, then, is a first glimpse into the homes and 
the domestic industry of the old Swiss lake-dwellers. 
Some further particulars, which tend to fix their 
position among the pre-historic communities of 
Europe, have yet to be presented im order to the 
completeness of this sketch. Meanwhile, it may well 
be said in the language of the author of “ Pre-historic 
Times,” ‘‘ Few things cam be more imteresting than 
the spectacle of an ancient and long- m people 
rising, as it were, from the waters of oblivion to take 
that place which belongs to them in the history of 
the human race.” 


ESSAYS UPON TEXTS. 
BY THE REV. HARRY JONES, M.A. 
CHRISTIAN ENDURANCE. 


** And who is he that will harm you, if ye be followers of that 
which is good? But and if ye suffer for righteousness’ sake, 
happy are ye: and be not afraid of their terror, neither be 
troubled.”—1 Per. iii. 18, 14. 


ly these words we may learn something fresh, from 
God’s Spirit, about the meaning of harm and 
suffering ; and we must remember throughout, that 
God’s ways are not as our ways, nor his thoughts as 
our thoughts. Nothing shows this more than the 
different ways in which God and man look at harm 
and suffering. Lot us reflect for a moment on the 








natural common idea of harm. We all feel it, more 
or less. We are very sensitive. We suffer if a man 
injure us in fame, pocket, or person. Whatever 
general ideas of evil we may have entertained, how- 
ever clear our views and wide our philanthropy, we 
feel injuries most acutely when they are inflicted, 
not upon others, but upon ourselves; and moreover, 
it is not the prospective injury, the future result, 
which we resent so much as the immediate smart: 
everything yields to the first and fresh sense of insult 
or injury. Thus, the natural, common idea of harm 
is selfish, and not only selfish, but shortsighted; and 
to the selfish and sensual man harm and suffering are 
very real and pressing things. 

So far, so true. He does not, however, look 
beyond present inconvenience. Frequently he can- 
not even endure pain when it promises some positive 
advantage: to him the bitterness of the medicine 
which is intended to cure him produces harm; the 
edge of the knife which removes the death-breeding 
sore causes harm; and if he be very worldly, or 
foolish, he will shrink from the remedy at the risk of 
retaining the disease. Thus, when he talks about 
being harmed ho often thinks only of these transitory 
eurative means. 

Or, to take another view, when the apparent harm 
is not remedied, when he is not invited to set it in 
the balance against some resulting good, he shrinks 
from it without hesitation: anything which hurts or 
promises to hurt him, and yet promises no immediate 
re he will not hear of. ‘hero is an element of 
nat legitimate apprehension in his dread. The 
necessity of self-protection is one of the first laws of 
nature. We may guard and defend ourselves with- 
out Divine displeasure; but a man who is never 
doimg anything else, who is always testing every 
word or act by the amount of inconvenience which it 
will er may him to, can never do great things 
or lead a godly lif. This natural apprehension, then, 
this shrinking from pain, is legitimate enough in a 


/Man on many e@eeasions, but it is fatal when taken as 


the chief guide er corrective of his conduct ; he loses 
sight of the evemtful effect of these hurts, he looks at 
himself, he dwells upon the thinness of his skin, how 
tender his senses; and he sees harm in every repulse, 
every fall, every stumble. He lives to avoid pain, 
and te seeure agreeable sensations: anything which 
threatens to disturb his advancement, shrink his 
imeome, roughen the publie tongue against him, 
interrupt his ease, or in any way tread upon his com- 
fort or coneeit, is harm, and, as such, to be avoided. 

Do we think that the good man is promised freedom 
from harm such asthis? Does St. Peter mean to tell 
us that a good life will surely bring good treatment 
among men? Your common experience tells you 
that he does not. 

Quite in another sense, with quite another estimate 
of suffering, the apostle asks us, ‘‘ Who is he that 
will harm you, if ye be followers of that which is 
good?” He does not mean “ who will try to do you 
harm if you follow that which is good?” for the 
answer to that would be apparent to all. Thousands 
have tried to harm the followers of God ; from the 
blood of Abel to the blood of Jesus we have an un- 
ceasing record of persecution and ill-will which have 
been showa towards the good, Ifa man, then, were 
to ask. ‘‘ Who will try to harm you if ye be followers 
of that which is good?” Ireply, ‘“‘Any bad man 
whose passions you arouse, whose interest you i- 
terfere with, whose security you shake, whose path 
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It is assumed that they will try. The 


you cross.” 
apostle tells us that they fail, however much they seem 
to succeed. No; the question, the confident question, 
is, ‘‘ Who will harm you,’ try as much as he may, 
who will really harm you, if ye be followers of that 
which is good? He means, They will hurt you, they 
will persecute, evil intreat you, but they will not 


harm you. They will, they can do nothing to that 
which is really you yourself, that better part which 
lasts beyond flesh and blood, skin and nerve. 

Here God’s estimate of harm is opened to us. Follow 
good, do the right, speak the truth, and no hurt will 
harm you. Real harm is not found in opposition, 
hindrance, misrepresentation, ill-treatment, for that 
does not damage or disturb you in the tribunal of the 
great eternities on the borders of which we stand. If 
we want to know what real harm is, I will tell you. 
All meannesses, all scoffings, all falsehoods, all im- 
purities, all malice—all sins, in short, whether of the 
flesh or spirit. These are the things which harm us, 
compared to which worldly ruin and bodily death are 
small. 

Our Lord lays down a rule elsewhere which is ap- 
plicable here. When a question arose about defile- 
ment, and the Pharisees were shocked at seeing him 
sit down to meat without the ceremonial ablution, he 
says, ‘‘ Now do ye make clean the outside of the cup 
and platter. The things which come out of the man 
they defile the man, for from within out of the heart 
of man proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, murders, 
fornications. These are the things which defile a 
man ; but to eat with unwashen hands defileth not a 
man.’”’ So here a man is harmed when he tells a lie, 
or nurses a hurtful thought, or is puffed up with 
pride before his Maker. 

The most harmful sign is the gradual dying down 
in a man, of honour, justice, kindness, consideration, 
love—all that ought to distinguish him asa man from 
abrute beast—of the love of progress, the power of 
learning, the force of evidence. 

The deepest possible harm is the final stage of this 
decay, when the spirit of the man has died out and 
he is reprobate ; when he has hid his face from God 
and lost the light of life. 

But if you walk in the light, and cherish the life 
of the Spirit, and so be followers of that which is 
good, who is he that will harm you? ‘There is that 
which no man can take from you; no ill-wisher, no 
enemy, no opponent can cut off the supply of grace, 
or turn away the hand of the Lord. Man may batter 
or tease you after his own small way. He may sting 
and slander you, but he cannot harm you, if ye be 
followers of that which is good. 

And yet I can imagine that many, or some, may 
feel a lingering protest against all this. Some may 
recur to the consciousness of pain and loss; they may 
remember sickness and injuries ; hurt inflicted on the 
body and purse ; violence, robbery, libel; and repeat 
the incessant plaint of the timid—Not harm us if we 
do good! See how good men are harmed. The 
apostle therefore does not mind stepping back, as it 
Were, or at least pausing to look at the ground over 
which he has passed. Suppose ye are what the 
world terms ‘‘ harmed,” do not be cast down or dis- 
tressed. ‘But and if ye suffer,”—assume that a good 
life will not protect you from vulgar harm—“ but 
and if ye suffer for righteousness’ sake, happy are 
ye: and be not afraid of their terror, neither be 
troubled.” Be not afraid: he is indulgent to our 
fears; he admits the weakness of our flesh. He 





knows that we shall shrink and winee after the best 
advice—after the strongest conviction of our safety. 
He knows how the sensitive spirit of man will re- 
assert itself and tremble at the risks of godliness and 
truth. Therefore, he says, in kindly spirit, ‘‘ But 
and if ye suffer,” as ye will, ‘‘be not afraid.” God 
knows it is hard to look beyond the thorns and draw- 
backs of well-doing to the high eternal source and 
final rest; hard to keep steadily in the right course. 

To speak the truth, and guard the fact, and face 
the wind, is a sign of the highest, purest grace which 
can flow into a man’s soul while he lives on earth. 
It is a token of God’s presence—God’s presence, not 
in the comforting and patronising sense, but of God’s 
presence as an energy, a living power within the 
man, making him—while at least he so looks beyond 
the smart of to-day’s thorns—so far such a man as 
God would have him be, and as the death of our 
Lord Jesus Christ showed that he must become. 
This may sound too distant for some. The tune may 
go too manly for a tender, earnest spirit here and 
there which dreams nobly, but does worse. Let 
them not despair. Slips and falls will catch the best 
among us, only let us not court them, or be careless 
about them, or make light of them when they come. 

They will come, we may be sure of that. We are 
all tempted, and the power of evil encounters us. 
There are influences to deter you at home and in 
society ; in the crowd and in the circle of your families; 
in all places and at all times; in public and private ; 
before the world and by the hearth. In the church 
and in the chamber you and I are found by the great 
tempting Spirit of evil, urging us to do something 
which we suspect to be wrong, for the purpose of 
some possible advantage, or to give up some good 
thing which we value or admire, for fear of the harm 
it may do us. Try to avoid such harm as this and 
you invite that which is far more deadly. 

Do the thing which God and your conscience tell 
you you ought to do, and then if ye suffer be not 
afraid. For God ison your side, he walks before and 
behind you; and though you may seem to meet with 
more hindrances than success, he will make your 
judgment as clear as the light and your just dealing 
as the noonday. Only be with him, honestly, with 
wish to serve him rather than yourself; with wish to 
promote his glory rather than your own comfort, and 
he will support you. They that are with you are 
more than they that are against you. You may 
suffer, but in the virtue of the one great central act 
of sacrifice you will be on the side of the Lord Jesus 
Christ and triumph in the end, and be saved. 

Difficulties may arise, opponents may annoy, 
failure may dishearten. You may seem to be sur- 
rounded by all these things, but the countless hosts 
of heaven, the hosts of order, truth, and love, are 
around you too, and along with them you shall pass 
onwards to the time whence you shall look back and 
see how true the words of God, that if we suffer with 
Jesus we shall also reign with him, for none can 
really harm those who follow good, 7¢.¢., follow Christ, 
though they daily have to bear the crossin so doing. 


PHONETIC SPELLING. 


"THE subject of the spelling of words, and the 

difficulties and anomalies connected with*the 
existing systems of orthography, have at various 
periods given rise to much discussion, to the expres- 
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sion of much indignant and not always very relevant 
remark, and to some bold and persistent endeavours 
to bring about a reformation. Dean Trench, in his 
‘Study of Words,” quotes a passage from Suetonius, 
to the effect that the Emperor Augustus was of the 
opinion of those who affirmed that language ought 
to be written as it is spoken: whence it is plain the 
advocates of phonography cannot be charged with 
the introduction of a mere novelty. 

At the first glance, and looking only to the surface 
of the question, the advantages of phonetic writing, 
and its seeming superiority to the arbitrary methods 
of spelling in use among us, would be strikingly 
obvious to most persons. These advantages are: 
that we should, by the adoption of phonography, get 
rid at once of the difficulty of learning to spell, 
which is more than half the difficulty of learning to 
read, so that elementary education would be so much 
the easier; that we should settle at once the right 
pronunciation of words, which has never yet been 
done effectually by any lexicographer; and that, 
lastly, by means of a good phonetic alphabet, every 
known language might, as Sir John Herschel de- 
clares, ‘‘be effectually reduced to writing, so as to 
preserve an exact correspondence between the writ- 
ing and pronunciation, which would be one of the 
most valuable acquisitions not only to philologists 
but to mankind, facilitating the intercourse between 
nations and laying the foundation of the first step 
towards a universal language, one of the great 
desiderata to which mankind ought to aim by gene- 
ral consent.” 

A great many other prospective advantages of the 
phonetic system might be quoted, and are quoted 
by its advocates, though we have no space for them 
here. It is no wonder, therefore, that the system 
has from time to time met with support, and that 
efforts have been made to bring it into use. But it 
has never yet made any enduring impression on the 
public, the reason, doubtless, being that it would 
pull down far more than it would build up, and its 
indisputable advantages would have to be purchased 
at too high a cost. This was the gist of Lord 
Bacon’s objection to it when phonography was 
mooted in his time; he characterised the proposal 
that ‘‘ writing should be made consonant to speak- 
ing,” as a ‘branch of unprofitable subtlety, by 
which the derivations of words would be utterly 
defaced and extinguished.” When, again, it was 
proposed in France some thirty years ago it was met 
by the same weighty objection on the part of the 
philologists, who asserted that the letters which the 
proposed spelling would discard as useless were pre- 
cisely those which marked the derivations of words. 

Against the very ingenious and elaborated system 
proposed to be adopted in England, Dean Trench 
makes the following earnest protest: ‘‘I can con- 
ceive no method of so effectually defacing and bar- 
barising our English tongue, no scheme that would 

o so far to empty it, practically at least for us, of 
ali the hoarded wit, wisdom, imagination, and his- 
tory which it contains, to cut the vital nerve which 
connects its present with its past, as the introduction 
of the scheme of phonetic spelling, which some have 
lately been advocating among us.”” He adds, ‘‘ There 
is no necessity whatever that all words should be 
spelt according as they are sounded; every word, on 
the contrary, has two existences, as a spoken word, 
and a written ; and you have no right to sacrifice one 
of these, or even to subordinate it wholly to the 
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other. A word exists as truly for the eye as for the 
ear, and in a highly advanced state of society, where 
reading is almost as universal as speaking, as much 
perhaps for the first as for the last.” 

These objections are very weighty, and their real 
force has been shown by the very partial reception 
the phonetic systems have met with whenever and 
wherever they have been introduced. They do not, 
however, by any means prove that phonetic systems 
are worthless—they only prove that it is undesirable 
to supersede in their favour pes dg ony of spell- 
ing. The fact, admitted on all hands, that our pro- 
nunciation is constantly undergoing change and 
modification, rather points to the desirableness of 
some method of stereotyping, so to speak, the pro- 
nunciation of words, and thus to prevent the debasing 
of language by the gradual intrusion of harsh, un- 
couth, slangy, or affectedsounds. If phonetics would 
effect this, as its advocates affirm, we might owe to 
it an important service. It is not easy to perceive, 
however, how this is to be done. We might, perhaps, 
by the adoption of a good phonetic alphabet—such 
as that of Mr. Pitman, for instanc etermine the 
exact sound of every word according to the existing 
pronunciation; but it were idle to suppose that by 
so doing we should perpetuate the existing pro- 
nunciation—for, as Dean Trench further observes, 
‘Custom is lord here for better and for worse; and a 
multitude of words are now pronounced in a different 
manner from that of a hundred years ago, so that 
ere very long there would again be a chasm between 
the spelling and pronunciation of words.” How to 
counteract the lordship of custom, and prevent the 
inevitable changes, is a problem the phonographers 
have not yet solved. 

Meantime, there is a species of phonetics very much 
patronised by a class who do not concern themselves 
about systems, which meets us continually and some- 
times in a form sufficiently amusing. ‘There is a 
class of persons who, content with being able to read 
and write a little (enough as they imagine to answer 
their purpose), seem to entertain the idea that they 
have a right to spell their words as they think fit; 
and it is not an easy thing to convince these people 
that any one mode of spelling is much preferable to 
another. For example, my dairyman sends me in a 
bill in which he spells bacon, bakn; eggs, hegs; 
butter, dutr; and ham, am. Again, a frame-maker 
charges me so much for “alardge pikcher fraim ;”’ the 
carpenter charges me for ‘‘repares to blin;” and a 
working smith who cannot write figures, wants “too 
shilns for fitin noo lok to dor.” Specimens of this sort 
must be more or less common to us all. The follow- 
ing letter, however, a gem of its kind, manifests far 
greater independence of rule, and at the same time a 
degree of ingenuity in supplying by invention the 
defects of ignorance, which is oe wonderful. Tho 
letter is genuine, and is here faithfully copied from 
the original manuscript, without an iota of alteration 
beyond suppressions of names :— 

‘‘Mr R—— Dear Sir i Reseved your lettr last 
Nite Hand wos verry Mutch Suprised Tow Here That 
your Wagin Het war broke Because your Trap 
Startid a Way Hand i Startid a Way i Never Got 
Hof i Did Not Se That Tha ware Heney Think Broke 
Moy Trap His not Broke atorle you Can Hardley Se 
Heney Mark atorle on Moy Trap i Consider your Boy 
His ful as Mutch in The fawlt as Me wen e Sau Me 
Comming Down The Brig woy Did e Not Stop Be 
fore e Got Tow the Brig Corner ware The Brig as 
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Bene Haltered Hand i Ham Shure i was Cumming 
kwite Gentley Hif e Had Stop Be fore e Got Tow The 
Brig Corner We Shud Never Haf Got Conected To 
Gather Mr R—— Dear Sir i Ham Shure Tha wos Now 
Neglek Hon Moy part Hand Hasht for you wontin 
Me Tow pay The Bill Hof your Wagin Het Bein 
Repared 1 Ham Sure i Caunt i Ham onley a Puro 
Man That’s onley Gettin a Bear lively Hud. From 
yours, J—— B——” 

One can but wish that the honest man who wrote 
the above had been in his youth a little more inti- 
mate with the schoolmaster. He would in that case 
have been spared the labour which it is evident this 

roduction must have cost him. But then we should 
ire lost this unique specimen of natural phonetics. 





THE WORKING CLASSES ABROAD. 
XVII.— EGYPT. 


5 tag are but few manufacturing industries 
in Egypt, which is essentially an agricultural 
country—the ratio which the artisan classes bear to 
the tillers of the soil being about that of one toa 
hundred. The industrial classes are chiefly confined 
to Alexandria, Cairo, and a few other centres of 
population, and the natives have no character for 
enterprise or for excellence of work—facts explain- 
able, perhaps, by the absurd conditions under which 
they labour. Numbers of Europeans are engaged 
in Egypt in various trades, and as mechanics in the 
service of the Government and of private persons. 
In the Railway Department British mechanics are 
the most numerous; but of the various Europeans 
who set up in business on their own account the 
Greeks are the most successful. The English em- 
ployed at Alexandria as engineers on steam-boats, 
drivers on railways, or in charge of machinery, are 
paid high wages. Thus the engineer on a steam- 
ship or in a cotton-pressing factory gets from £20 
to £30 a month, the engine-driver from £18 to £25, 
and plate-layers from £17 to £20 a month, with 
lodgings into the bargain. French and German 
engineers get less, and native-drivers earn scarcely 
half the Englishman’s wage. The pay of natives in 
the cotton-pressing factories, of which there are six 
in Alexandria, is about 1s. 6d. a day, though by 
working on the piece in times of urgency a man may 
earn 4s. e factories, however, are not half in 
working since the close of the American war. By a 
singular agreement of the proprietors, some of them 
shut up when work is slack, and receive as compen- 
sation part of the profits of the others. Carpenters 
and blacksmiths are paid from 5s. to 8s. a day, and 
demand 7s. a day on job work ; but a native working 
in a European workshop gets but 2s. Foremen 
masons receive from 6s. to 8s. a day, and the ordinary 
hands from 8s. to 5s. Most of the common day 
labour in Egypt is done by boys and girls from 12 
to 18, who earn from 10d. to 1s. 4d. a day—an adult 
native labourer can earn, if he cares to work, about 
2s. 6d. a day. A good deal of quarrying, digging, 
and removing of building stone is done by the job, 
and this kind of work is done quite as well by the 
Egyptians as by Europeans—the latter being only 
engaged when the former are not to be got. 

As to provisions, meat costs about the same as in 
England. The beef is good, but the native mutton 
is inferior ; for the use of the English, English mutton 
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is killed weekly at 1s. a pound. Bread is one-third 
dearer than with us, and potatoes and the vegetables 
usually consumed in England are also dearer; other 
vegetables, as tomatoes, yams, marrows, etc., are 
good and cheap. Apples and pears are very dear, 
but there is an abundance of wholesome and delicious 
fruit—figs, apricots, melons, grapes, etc., all exceed- 
ingly cheap. Milk is twice as dear as in England. 
Wines—French, Greek, and Italian—are both cheap 
and wholesome. English stores can be bought about 
35 per cent. dearer than at home. Clothing is dear, 
and the wear and tear is greater than elsewhere, 
owing to the sun and dust. Rent in Alexandria is 
about three times as high as it is in England, the 
average house-rent for a workman with a family 
being rather over £30 a year. On the whole, the 
wages of a skilled English workman being so liberal, 
it appears that though provisions are not cheap and 
rent is exceedingly high, yet a steady mechanic in 
constant employ could certainly save more in Egypt 
than he would in England, and in the large towns he 
would live as well, and indeed would have many 
luxuries to which he was unaccustomed in England. 

As to the quality of the work done in Egypt, the 
best is confessedly that of English mechanics, as a 
proof of which it is they who are always preferred 
for work to which responsibility is attached. The 
Egyptians are inferior in all departments of industry, 
except, perhaps, as masons, in which they are much 
aided by the excellent materials the country affords. 
They are also fair rough shoemakers and tinsmiths 
and carders of cotton. They take a certain pride in 
the exercise of these callings, firmly believing that 
no one can surpass them. The Maltese, whose work 
is generally of a fair character, are paid higher than 
any but the English. The Germans rank next; 
while the French, Italians, and Greeks are apt to 
scamp their work. 

The climate is exceedingly hot in summer, but is 
most trying in the autumn. Most immigrants require 
an occasional change. Those who can afford it 
generally visit Europe during the hot months. The 
working man, however, cannot do so, and he had 
need take all the more care of his health. If he is 
temperate, he will probably preserve his health, but 
the practice of intemperance is fatal. The same diet 
may be used as in England, that is, a diet of animal 
and farinaceous food, with a moderate share of well- 
cooked vegetables and an occasional salad or dessert 
of thoroughly ripe fruit. Light meals to be the rule 
rather than full ones. As to drinks, the best are the 
Nile water, and the ordinary light wines of the 
country, with a little beer at meals in the winter; 
spirits are always to be avoided. The clothing may 
be of the same material as in England, but of a 
lighter texture ; flannel should be always worn next 
the skin, as the workman is much exposed to profuse 
perspiration and chills. Great fatigue and exhaustion 
must not be superinduced ; no man, therefore, should 
attempt to do as much work as he could do in our 
northern climate ; if he does make the attempt he is 
likely to fall a victim to disease of the liver, fever, or 
sunstroke. 

As regards lodgings and house-accommodation for 
the working man, there is probably no country that 
is worse off than Egypt. It is true that the most 
highly paid class of British workmen have lodgings 
ar for them under terms of their contracts ; 

ut that is a privilege enjoyed by comparatively few. 





Even when a good house to live in is a part of the 
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contract, it will happen that the English mechanic 
finds on his arrival, to his immense disgust and 
chagrin, that the house appointed for him is a miser- 
able mud hovel, little better than the wretched hut 
of the Bedouin, and perhaps much more unhealthy, 
swarming with all sorts of insects, and surrounded by 
all sorts of filth and bad smells. Inthe large towns, 
such as Cairo and Alexandria, many of the large 
works are situated at a long distance ; but the em- 
ployés have to find lodgings in town, and the most 
trying part of their labour is the fatigue of going to 
and returning from their work, especially in the 
burning heat of the summer; and many of them 
suffer , it. For the price that an ordinary artisan 
is able to pay for lodgings, it is all but impossible to 
find dwelling-rooms ventilated, premises drained from 
miasmatic dirt, overcrowding and air-poisoning ; the 
consequence is, that he has to take the cheapest place 
he can find, which, of course, is in the filthiest and 
most unhealthy parts of the town. 

Although an English artisan may, with ordinary 
care and prudence, maintain himself in health, a man 
with a family runs great risks—so much so that 
many married men leave their families in England. 
Children of English parents are reared with great 
difficulty in Egypt; and it goes hard with infants, 
the English mother in this hot climate being rarely 
able to nurse her offspring. From the absence of 
wet-nurses she is obliged to resort to artificial feeding, 
the consequence of which is often fatal. The family 
of a workman in the interior of the country is often 
compelled to put up with the diet of the “ fellaheen ” 
or peasantry, who live pre psd on bread (very 
bad), fruit, vegetables, oil, and cheese. On such fare 
sickness is likely to superveno, and then the only 
medical assistance obtainable may be that of the 
Arab barber-surgeon, whose practice of the healing 
art is confined to the operations of cupping, leeching, 
and ‘‘ breathing a vein.” In serious cases the patient 
has to be removed to Cairo or Alexandria, a step 
which, from the trouble and expense it involves, is 
apt to be deferred until it is too late to be of any use. 
There is now at Alexandria a good hospital, of which 
many of the English avail themselves, not gratui- 
tously, but at a cost within their means. 

According to Mr. Mackie, Egypt is not a country 
for emigrants to resort to. ‘‘ Only first-class English 
artisans ought to come here, and these only under 
contracts made in England before leaving. None 
ought to come on speculation. Those who come out 
ought to be good hands, intelligent, industrious, and 
sober. The vice of English workmen in this country 
is intemperance; that, all employers and all super- 
intendents complain of constantly. Artisans who 
come out here on speculation, and find no employ- 
ment on arrival, almost without exception give them- 
selves up so much to habits of intemperance that 
they are soon affected by some of the fevers or 
diseases of the country—have to be picked off the 
streets, ill, sent to the hospital, and, if they recover, 
sent home by the English Benevolent Society, or by 
the Consulate, as indigent British subjects, to save 
them from starving or dying in the. streets.” Some 
who come out with good contracts, not knowing what 
the country is, find their employment is somewhere 
at a long distance in the interior, with only Arabs 
there, of whose language they know nothing, no 
Europeans but themselves, a hovel for a house, bad 
food, no society. The result is that they take to 
drinking, and many men who under other circum- 





stances would have continued temperate, have fallen 
into excess, and so ruined their health and constitu- 
tion that they have been obliged to relinquish their 
= and leave the country. All persons who go to 

igypt under contract should see that their contracts 
are well drawn up without ambiguity, as it is too 
often attempted by the employers to find flaws in 
contracts if it is to their interest to break them. If 
possible, it should be an article of contract that the 
workman should have his passage paid home in case 
of having to leave from sickness, as no class of per- 
sons is more exposed to serious sickness than artisans 
living in the interior. Should the contract be made, 
not with a private person, but with some official in 
the service of the Egyptian Government, the con- 
tracting workman should be all the more on his 
guard. 





THE SIXTH EARL OF ABERDEEN. 


N the last edition of the ‘‘ Memoirs of Lord Haddo,” 
afterwards fifth Earl of Aberdeen (by the Rey. 
E. R. Elliot), a brief notice is given of the eldest son, 
George Hamilton Gordon, the sixth earl. At the 
time of his father’s death, in March, 1864, he was 
on a visit to his uncle, the Hon. Arthur Gordon, 
Governor of New Brunswick. He at once returned 
to Scotland, where he remained for nearly a year 
and a half. “‘ During that period,” we are told, ‘“ his 
exceeding tenderness to his widowed mother, his 
kindness to his brothers and sisters, and his bright 
and unselfish disposition, made him the centre of 
happiness in his own home ; while the decision, judg- 
ment, and self-reliance which he exhibited on 
assuming the administration of his estates, were 
such as to excite surprise in many who were 
unacquainted with his real character and capa- 
city. His tenants and dependents liked him much 
for his manly bearing and the affability of his 
manners, and they looked forward with confidence to 
finding in him an exemplary landlord. One of his 
first acts on succeeding tothe property was to build 
a large and handsome church at Methlie. He took 
a lively interest in the volunteer movement, and was 
a successful and popular officer. His skill as a 
marksman was well known, and his name twice 
appeared as one of the Scottish eight at Wimbledon.” 
In January, 1866, the earl returned to his uncle 
at New Brunswick, where he remained till the spring. 
He then made a short tour in the United States, 
returning in May to Boston. There, concealing his 
rank and assuming the name of George ‘H. Osborne, 
he determined for a time to indulge his love of 
adventure and his fondness for sea life, which had 
always been a passion with him. In his boyhood 
his father had given his consent to his entering the 
Royal Navy, but it was found he had passed the ago 
prescribed by the rules of the service. The love of 
adventure was not the only motive to the mode of 
life on which he now entered. He believed that he 
had hereditary tendency to disease of the lungs, and 
that his health would be established by some sea 
voyagesin warmclimates. The idea that by his tem- 
porary absence there would be retrenchment of expen- 
diture, and larger provision for the loved ones at 
home, seems also to have entered into his purpose, 
but he never gave any full and formal explanation 
of his motives. 
That he did not intend his absence to be of longer 
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duration than was nécessary for the plans he had 
formed, was evident from the frequent letters sent 
home, the tone of which was always cheerful, 
pious, and affectionate. But there camo a time of 
long and painful suspense. Letters ceased to arrive. 
Y'o relieve the intense anxiety, the Rev. W. B. Alex- 
ander volunteered to go in search of the lost one, 
and after months of inquiry, a clue was obtained, and 
by degrees his whole history during these years was 
traced. Ata later period it was necessary to obtain 
legal evidence in order to prove the title to the suc- 
cession, and commissioners were sent, who reported 
the whole facts of the case to the Scottish Court of 
Chancery and the House of Lords. It was ascertained 
that on the Ist of January, 1870, Lord Aberdeen 
engaged himself, under his assumed name, George 
H. Osborne, as first mate of the ship ‘“‘ Hera,” a new 
schooner bound for Melbourne. ‘‘ To sail round the 
world ” he had often wished, and it is probable that 
he meant to finish his voyages after having been in the 
Pacific. But God had willed otherwise for him than 
areturn to his earthly home. He was accidentally 
drowned a few days after leaving Boston. 

From the numerous letters sent home during 
various voyages, and from the information since 
obtained in different places, there could be woven a 
narrative of most romantic interest. We hope the 
story may yet be told, for every fact brought to light 
increases admiration for the character of the young 
earl, and regret for his too early loss. 





Varieties, 


Leisure Hours 1N THE Sourn Paciric.—The Rev. W. 
Wyatt Gill, of Mangaia, writes:—‘‘In my remote voluntary 
exile as a Christian missionary for twenty-two years in the 
South Pacific, the ‘Leisure Hour’ and the ‘Sunday at Home’ 
have always been welcome visitors. Nor have they only glad- 
dened our own hearts; I have been in the habit of giving them 
to oer. traders or travellers, by whom they have been thank- 
fully received, and by none more so than by the captains and 
officers of American ships, who are generally a well-educated and 
well-conducted class of men. I wish I could say as muchof the 
average English seamen. From American visitors we mis- 
sionaries often receive grateful help and encouragement ; 
from English visitors rarely. I have been much affected by 
hearing American captains invariably designate England as 
‘home.’ ‘Going to wm’ is their expression for a trip to Eng- 
land, Perhaps the great-grandfather of the speaker was born in 
Lincolnshire, or other of the shires, and yet their relationship to 
the old country is not forgotten, Such men are our brethren, 

live Britain should foster a love for the Greater 
Britain across the Atlantic. Were I not a British subject I 
would be an American ; I mean that America, of all foreign 
countries, comes nearest to my sympathies. It is scarcely fair 
tocall it ‘foreign,’ for we are one. God grant that we may 
never live to see them engaged in war !” 


CroMWELL’s Intsh Ruty.—Had Cromwell's mode of govern- 
ment been persisted in—had there been no relapse into the old 
combination of iniquity and feebleness—events would have 
justified his resolution. He meant to rule Ireland for Ireland's 
good, and all testimony agrees that Ireland never prospered 
as she prospered in the years of the Protectorate. He yielded 
nothing which he held essential. He allowed no penal statutes 
to be held out, like scarecrows, to be a jest and mockery. The 
execution of the soldiers who stole the fowl was the symbol of 
the entire administration. He allowed no wrong-doing—no 
tyrannous oppression of the poor. Ireland’s interests were not 
sacrificed to England’s commercial jealousies. <A eg, tn 

irst’s 
The British weaving interest took alarm, and 


Woollen manufacture had been set on foot by James the 
colonists, 
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Strafford, to please England and weaken Ireland, destroyed the 
trade. Cromwell, recognising no difference between the two 
countries, removed- Strafford’s obstructions, encouraged manu- 
factures of every description, and gave entire liberty of trade. 
The vice of Ireland was idleness; therefore, by all means, he 
stimulated industry. He abolished license, which the Irish 
miscalled liberty. He gave them instead the true Lberty of 
law and wise direction ; and he refused to sacrifice to English 
selfishness any single real benefit which it was in his power to 
confer. The worst means of governing the Irish is to give 
them their own way. In concession they see only fear, and 
those that fear them they hate and despise. Coercion succeeds 
better ; they respect a master hand, though it be a hard and 
cruel one. But let authority be just as well as strong; give an 
Irishman a just master, and he will follow him to the world’s 
end. Cromwell alone, of all Irish governors, understood this 
central principle of Irish management. He was gone before 
his administration could bear fruit in the feeling of the people, 
and history remembers only in him the avenger of the massacre. 
Yet, three years only after the settlement, General Fleetwood 
could write that the country was perfectly quiet; English 
people, if they would come over and buy land, would find 
Ireland little different from home ; considering what the devas- 
tation had been, the ‘plenty’ that had sprung up was 
*‘wonderful.” . Had the system thus established been 
continued for a few more years, the industrial advantages of 
Ireland, the abundance of soil, the cheapness of labour, the’ 
boundless quantities of admirable wool, the unrivalled rivers 
and harbours, could not have failed to have attracted thither 
energetic men from all countries, who, in turning the national 
resources to account, would have acquired permanent mastery 
over the old inhabitants. Romanism, sternly repressed, must 
have died out, as Protestantism died in Spain and Italy. 
Industry was everywhere alive, creating wealth and comfort, 
order and organisation. Intelligent and just authority laid an 
effectual bridle on temptation to rebellion, and the progress 
made by Ireland in the following century, when the most 
beneficial of these conditions was unhappily absent, and only 
the most galling were retained, encourages a belief that, had 
Cromwell’s principles been accepted as the permanent rule of 
Irish administration, the lines of difference between the two 
countries, now as marked as ever, and almost as threatening, 
would have long ago disappeared.—Froude’s ‘‘ English in 
Ireland.” 


LreatHer Hanp-Bacs.—-The trade in leather hand-bags 
appears to be getting almost wholly into the hands of drapers. 
Retail fancy stationers and fancy dealers, finding the sale of 
these goods very slow, have been accustomed to add 40 and 60 
per cent. upon the cost price, while drapers, with a view to 
secure a ‘‘lead” and earn a ‘‘nimble sixpence,” are being 
content with from 10 to 15 per cent. The correctness of these 
remarks can be verified by any person who will observe the 
shop windows in the leading metropolitan thoroughfares, where 
he can see bags ticketed by drapers at 5s. 64d. and 5s, 94d. 
which fancy dealers for the same qualities mark at 7s. and 
7s. 6d., while other qualities and sizes are offered by each trade 
at respective rates. Our friends may not deem it prudent to 
sell at such comparatively small profits as 10 or 15 per cent., 
though we think they would be more wise to do so than lose all 
the profits by permitting themselves to be undersold by drapers. 
There cannot be any doubt that where one hand-bag is now sold 
in London by fancy dealers, two dozen are vended by drapers ; 
while in the matter of fans, from the same cause, the difference 
is far greater.— The Stationer. 


TreMPER AND CourtTEsy.—‘‘I cannot forbear pointing out to 
you, my dearest child,” said Lord Collingwood to his daughter, 
‘the great advantage that will result from a temperate conduct 
and sweetness of manner to all people on all occasions. Never 
forget that you are a gentlewoman, and all your words and 
actions should make you gentle. I never heard your mother— 
your dear, good mother—say a harsh or hasty thing to any 

erson in my life. Endeavour to imitate her. I am quick and 
Past yin my temper; but, my darling, it is a misfortune which, 
not having been sufficiently restrained in my youth, has caused 
me inexpressible pain. It has given me more trouble to subdue 
this impetuosity than anything I ever undertook.” 


NEWooMEN, THE MAKER OF THE First Sertr-Actine 
SreAM-ENGINE.—At a meeting of the Royal Archeological 
Institute at Excter, Mr. T. Lidstone, of Dartmouth, read a 
aper about Newcomen, of whom no published memoir exists. 
Tn treatises on the steam-engine he is merely alluded to as an 
‘‘Jronmonger of Dartmouth,” or a “ Blacksmith.” He was a 
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native of Dartmouth, and of good extraction. So far back as 
1657, a Mr. Thomas Newcomen was a ‘merchant in Dart- 
mouth.” In the direct line, the name died out with the inven- 
tor’s son. He was an educated man, and acquainted with the 
‘person and writings” of Dr. Hooke, founder of the Royal 
Society : by — persuasion a Baptist, ‘‘ preaching occa- 
sionally” himself, and holding meetings in his house—which 
occasioned him to be prosecuted by the authorities. He married 
late in life a lady his junior by nineteen years, the daughter of 
Mr. Waymouth, a substantial farmer, of Malborough, near 
Kingsbridge, Devon. They had two sons, and a daughter 
married to Mr. Wolcott, uncle to the celebrated ‘‘ Peter Pindar.” 
Newcomen’s portrait was painted in oils by ‘‘ Peter,” but is 
thought to be lost. Newcomen was apprenticed to an iron- 
monger in Exeter, and there he became so practically acquainted 
with the business as to be able to complete with his own hands, 
unaided by others, after trials and experiments which would 
have discouraged ordinary men, and extending over the space of 
three years, the engine which bears his name. He afterwards 
pee himself to introduce it into practical working in all 

rts of the kingdom. In 1729 he sought to obtain a patent, 
Put whilst in London for that purpose was taken down in fever, 
died at the house of a friend, and was buried in Bunhill Fields. 


Consumers’ StriKkEs AGAINST Hicu Prices.—The system 
of ‘‘striking” against the charge of certain articles which have 
hitherto been of — use will in a short time become common, 
owing to the impossibility of meeting the exorbitant demands of 
retail dealers. People are beginning to find out that many of 
what are termed ‘‘ necessaries” are in fact luxuries, which can 
be easily dispensed with, without serious discomfort or inconve- 
nience. ‘The style of living has of late years become far too 
extravagant among all classes of society, and the present high 
prices will be not without their compensation if they induce 
simpler habits than those which have done so much to demo- 
ralise both tradesmen and their customers, Fewer servants, 
fewer fires, less meat, less butter, less luxuries of every descrip- 
tion will become the fashion until demand and supply have 
reached an equilibrium, and prices are reduced to reasonable 
proportions. —Pall Mall. Gazette. 


Earty Locomotive Encines.—A correspondent writes:— 
‘*The author of the article on ‘Our Iron Roads’ in the August 
‘Leisure Hour,’ after speaking of the ‘Locomotive,’ or No. 1 
Engine, and the old ‘ Rocket,’ says, at the bottom of second 
column, on p. 506, as follows: ‘And we have ourselves seen, 
drawing trains of coal trucks over the colliery railway at 
Wylam on the Tyne, a locomotive of the very earliest type, 
which we believe was constructed by Stephenson before all those 
above mentioned. We trust that some care will be taken to 
preserve this venerable engine. Whatever may be the value set 
upon it by its present proprietors, the time will certainly come 
when it will be worth much more than its value as old iron.’ 
Now, visiting the Patent Museum at South Kensington nearly 
ten years since, I found the engine above referred to safely 
housed there. To-day, being in the building, I find that 
‘Puffing Billy’ was built under William Hedley’s patent in 
1813, and continued working on the Wylam Colliery Railway 
for nearly fifty years, and when no longer deemed safe was pre- 
sented to the Commissioners of Patents, and reached South 
Kensington June 6th, 1862. This engine, it may be said, was 
longer at work than any other engine built; and, not only so, 
was built before either of those which competed for the prize 
when the Rocket, Sanspareil, and others were first exhibited, 
and though disqualified by its construction, was without doubt 
the parent of all the locomotives that are now in use.” 


Carro.—The public improvements in and around Cairo which 
have been conceived and carried out by the present Viceroy are 
such as to merit the highest admiration and praise. Gas has 
been laid down in all the principal streets in Cairo, and they are 
now better lighted than are those of many of the capitals in 
Europe. Water pipes have been laid down in all the chief 
thoroughfares, from which a plentiful supply of good water is 
distributed to all the houses the proprietors of which have com- 
plied with the necessary regulations. New streets of consider- 
able width have been opened through the most densely crowded 
quarters. A large open space, called the Ezbekiah, situated in 
a fashionable part of the city, was formerly traversed by a 
secthing ditch and disfigured by mounds of rubbish, and small 
Greek and native drinking booths. This space has been latel 
enclosed with iron railings, the heaps cleared away, the dite 
filled in, and a pretty artificial lake formed, supplied by fresh 
water from the Nile. The rest of the enclosure is beautifully 
laid out with gravel walks and flower beds, whilst here and there 
are kiosks for military or civil bands of musicians, for theatrical 








representations, and refreshment-rooms. The land outside this 
enclosure is being built upon, on a uniform plan, with arcades 
and shops, forming the basement of handsome houses. A tract 
of land between the Ezbekiah and Boulak has been laid out in 
carriage drives, and the land given by his Highness gratuitously 
to every applicant who would undertake, within a given term, 
to erect on it buildings on the approved plan. It has been 
called the Ismailiyah quarter, after the name of his Highness 
the Viceroy. A new carriage road has been made to the Pyra- 
mids; another to Heliopolis. And all these new roads and 
streets are bordered by neatly planted trees, chiefly acacias and 
sycamores. A magnificent iron bridge has lately been erected 
over the Nile. On the right bank it is situated near the place 
called Kasr-ed-Dubbara, and on the left bank it lands at Gezirah, 
a small district, which was formerly an island, but which was 
last year joined to the mainland by the artificial filling up of 
the left branch of the Nile. It has now been found that the 
water of the two branches, by being diverted into one bed, has 
caused damage to the banks, the quays, and to some houses, 
amongst which is the Boulak Museum, It has therefore been 
decided to re-open the former stream. Another bridge has been 
constructed on dry land in a convenient spot to connect the 
future island with the mainland again; and the caual will be 
dug and made to pass under this new bri A carriage road 
connects these two bridges, which road leads to the Pyramids in 
an almost direct line, and there is a cross road connecting the 
palaces of Ghizeh and Ghezirah. There is a network of railways 
over the Delta, placing most of the principal towns and villages 
in communication with each other. On the left bank of the 
Nile there is a railroad from Cairo and Rhoda. The northern 
terminus is at Embaba, a place just opposite Boulak, which is a 
suburb of Cairo, = — are = — the Nile on a rail- 
way ferry. But this ferry is only available during a portion of 
the year, owing to the rise and fall of the water of the Nile. It 
is the Viceroy’s wish to facilitate the trade with Upper Egypt 
and Nubia, and for this purpose he intends to abolish the ferry, 
and to carry on the line of railroad still on the left bank, ina 
northerly direction, as far as Tell el Barud, where it will join 
the main line, and to extend it in a southerly direction as far as 
Khartoum. There are telegraphic lines on all the railroads, 
and also in Upper Egypt, where there is as yet no railway.— 
Financier. 


HoLtyHEAD NEW HArzsour.—This t work, which was 
opened with much ceremony in August by the Prince of Wales, 
has been for many years in course of execution. The late Mr. 
J. M. Rendel was engineer-in-chief from the commencement 
until his death in 1856 ; he was then succeeded by Mr. J. Hawk- 
shaw. Mr. G. C. Dobson has been resident engineer throughout, 
and Messrs. J. and C. Rigby the contractors. Mr. Hawkshaw, in 
his report to the Board of Trade, gives an interesting account of 
the work. The solid central wall of massive masonry is erected 
on a great rubble mound of stone. The stone used is quartz 
rock, obtained from an adjoining hill known as Holyhead Moun- 
tain. The quarrying operations were among the largest which 
had been undertaken anywhere. Mining on a large scale was 
resorted to; in some of the largest explosions as much as ten 
tons of gunpowder were used. The rubble mound is of great 
size, the average depth of water at low-water spring-tides being 
40ft., andthe greatest- depth 55ft. At the level of low-water 
the mound is nowhere less in width than 250ft., and in 50ft. 
depth of water it is 400ft. wide at the base. It contains alto- 

ether about 7,000,000 tons of stone. The rubble mound having 
en formed and consolidated by the continual action of the sea, 
the superstructure was erected. This consists of a large con- 
struction or solid central wall of massive masonry built princi- 
pally of stone from the Holyhead Mountain quarries. Many of 
the stones are of very large size, some weighing upwards of 15 
tons, and the work is set in lias lime mortar. If desira- 
ble, at some future time, by throwing out jetties convenient 
wharfage-room can be obtained at asmall cost. The head at the 
end of the breakwater is a massive structure 150ft. long and 50ft. 
wide. It is founded on the rubble mound, at a level varying 
from 20ft. to 28ft. below low water, and it is built of ashlar 
masonry, the stone for the most part being Anglesey limestone. 
The masonry below low-water was built by means of divers with 
helmets. The first contract for these extensive public works 
was made on the 24th of December, 1847. The cost of the 
whole of the works, including the provision of accommodation for 
the Irish postal service in the old harbour and miscellaneous 
works, to this time has approached £1,500,000. The harbour, 
which is entirely free to all vessels resorting to it for shelter, 
has become an important national undertaking, and is used toa 
very large extent. About 3,500 ships seek refuge in it in the 
course of the year, ’ 
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